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the sea offshore. The three cubic miles of lava which welled up
gently from a twenty-mile-long fissure at Laki, Iceland, in 1783
was one of the most voluminous single discharges of molten rock
recorded in dated history. Eruptions of the explosive type, the
kind that is most effective in distributing volcanic dust through
the atmosphere, also occurred in the island. The same year wit-
nessed an eruption in Japan which far surpassed the Icelandic out-
bursts: Mount Asamayama exploded. The records show that
1784, 1785 and 1786 were indeed cold years. In the midst of this
period, Vesuvius contributed more than its usual quota of volcanic
dust to the atmosphere. Suppose the idea underlying Franklin's
suggestion be true. If recurring periods of coldness, including
rigors as extreme as the Pleistocene ice ages, can be traced to the
hot craters of the world, one may fancy for a moment that poetic
justice is a principle of geology.
The volcanic dust hypothesis (to which we shall return farther
on) is one of many interesting and varied attempts to account for
climatic changes. Every proposed explanation has encountered
criticism. In surveying the earth's history we found that the cli-
mate had often changed from warm to cold, and back again.
Tropic vegetation once grew in Greenland. The arid wastes of
deserts have reposed on sites now occupied by Germany, Ohio,
New York. An aging man renounces forever certain feats that he
tossed off lightly in his youth; an aging earth need not. A molten
globe continuously cooling could not repeat all the passages in its
history, but that view of the earth has proved unsound. In the
realm of climate, what has happened once, can happen again. A
repetition of the Pleistocene glaciations, which were repeated sev-
eral times during one short epoch of the most recent era, would
overshadow all the catastrophes of man's history. And the Pleisto-
cene ice ages were merely an incident in the history of climate.